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The Age Of The Novel* 


GERALD WARNER Brace, Professor of English, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


There is no mystery about technological change and novelty, 
but when the basic arts shift their courses we begin to question the 
aesthetic and human values which we have hopefully assumed to be 
permanent. Are these changes in the form and function of modern 
fiction chiefly external and superficial, or do they intimate some deeper 
alteration in the nature of man? There is no doubt that the novel has 
long been a social and cultural gauge — the best we have had during 
the last two centuries: it has measured and weighed the human atmos- 
phere both comprehensively and sensitively. But it seems clear now at 
this midpoint of the twentieth century that while the novel may be as 
sensitive as ever as a recording instrument — more so, in fact, in its 
post-James phase — it has somehow ceased to be comprehensive. In 
some way its function has changed — either that or the human values 
it used to deal with so confidently have shifted and evaded its grasp. 

That human values have shifted may be true, but it is a proposi- 
tion too easily taken for granted. The change in our outward habits 
has so fogged our judgment that again and again we assume that 
equal changes have occurred in our souls; we dazzle ourselves with our 
ingenuities, forgetting that our little lives are rounded by the same 
sleep as always. The evils we fear are the same ones our fathers feared: 
the cruelty of men, sorrow and sickness and early death; the good is 
the same: health, achievement, love, and a clear conscience. . . In only 
one fundamental, perhaps, does our view of things differ: we count 
less on God’s benevolence and are not comforted by such a large hope 
of heaven. Our well-being is greater, but so perhaps is our despair. 


*Excerpts from Professor Brace’s University Lecture delivered December 11, 1956. Print- 
ed here by courtesy of Professor Brace and of the Boston University Press, which will shortly 
publish the Lecture in its “University Lecture Series.” 


Copr. 1957, Trustees of Boston University —67— 


The change — and that there is a change in the affairs of fiction 
must be granted — lies not so much in any reorganization of human 
nature, or in the capacity of the novel to deal with life in the large, 
or even in the apparent failure of our modern writers to measure up 
to the stature of the great old ones, as it does in the different uses to 
which we put the novel, and our different expectations of it. Today’s 
novel is a different kind of art from yesterday’s, not so much because 
of conscious purpose, although that enters into it, as because of the 
different literary and artistic and social climate. Dickens in his day 
filled the place that most of the moving picture industry of Hollywood 
has filled these last thirty years — that is, he entertained and in- 
structed the whole western world. If a new Charles Dickens should 
ever arise, he would be a corporation and he, or it, would probably 
not be a novelist at all. 

In the beginning there was no novel. In all times and places 
there were tales, both verse and prose, but the novel as we clearly 
understand it had to wait for two events in history: the first was a 
commercially practicable printing press, the second was a middle- 
class public who knew how to read. Unlike the drama or the epic, 
the novel was conditioned by those needs. By its nature, the novel 
requires to be expressed in prose, and at relatively great length, and 
it has since its inception dealt plainly with the common affairs of life. 
For such work, printed editions are necessary, and a public who will 
buy and read. It may be argued that my conditions are arbitrary — 
that there is no need for prose or common affairs: but I am merely 
making a historical deduction. Troilus and Criseyde may be called a 
novel, but it had no successors and represents no such type: the same 
is true of the Morte D’ Arthur and the Arcadia, which are visions of 
chivalry and romance, and belong in all but metrics to the poetic 
and aristocratic tradition; they relate to the true novel much as a 
formal garden does to a working farm. 

What should be emphasized is that the novel grew out of power- 
ful social and personal needs. It was not an art conceived in theory, 
or in the brain of a man of genius, or as a cult or fashion, but a prac- 
tical and rather conglomerate growth that took shape as it expanded. 
For a time indeed it hardly regarded itself as an art at all, and clung 
to the less risky paths of memoir and history and biography, and for 
more than a hundred years after its first masterpieces appeared it paid 
little attention to aesthetic or structural values: that Smollett could 
toss a hundred and thirty pages of a totally extraneous “Memoir of a 
Lady of Quality” into the middle of Peregrine Pickle bothered no one; 
there is still reason to consider Bleak House Dickens’ greatest novel 
even though few who read it can make head or tail of its plot. And 
what those novels possessed — and we have apparently lost — was a 
natural urgency and spontaneity. They had a subject and a purpose; 
the method often enough seemed to take care of itself. They were 
confident that they did what they did out of necessity. 

This urgent purpose — or function — was largely that of a school. 


Between 1700 and 1900 the novel taught people more about life than 
all other educational arrangements put together. It was Daniel Defoe 
in England who first discovered this insatiable appetite for knowledge 
of the world — and he understood it well because he had it himself. 
He represented the hungry new middle class that had suddenly been 
given hope and means by the social and intellectual revolutions of the 
seventeenth century — he, the son of a London butcher, sent to a good 
school, taught to read and write, taught to be ambitious, to aspire to 
a house in the suburbs and a carriage, to wear a powdered wig and 
move in polite society, who because he was probably the most tire- 
lessly curious man who ever lived realized that hundreds of thousands 
of others must be similarly curious. They inhabited a world they had 
too little experience of — they had lived since time was in provincial 
ignorance, depending on gossip and rumor, surrounded by fear and 
feudal bondage, until abruptly with the coming of Cromwell and his 
army of commoners they found themselves thrust upward into the 
great world. Under King William they made money. They built 
cities, with schools and hospitals and policemen and square suburban 
houses. They colonized America and were taught to value their own 
freedom. They began to believe in reason and the possibilities of social 
justice and law. In short they were what we are, and their world was 
pretty much ours. But they urgently needed to understand it. They 
had no mass of daily papers with women’s pages and gossip columns 
and advice to the lovelorn, no readers’ digests and home journals — 
not at first — not until Defoe and Steele and Addison recognized the 
demand and began to supply it. But nothing succeeded in this way 
like the novel. One Pamela equalled a lifetime of Dorothy Dix. 

It is this circumstance that fixed the habits of the novel. ““The 
character of a good writer,” said Defoe, “‘is this: that he writes so as to 
please and serve at the same time.” In his view the purpose of serving, 
or being useful, was paramount, and to that end prose rather than 
verse was Called for. We are indebted to Francis Bacon and his suc- 
cessors for the theory and practice of the inductive thinking which 
underlies this new age of reason and science: first assemble the data, 
then examine them, then conclude, then if the occasion warrants 
celebrate or worship or admire as you please. Of all arts the novel 
came closest to the inductive process: it had a duty of assembling and 
examining data, of withholding conclusion until the evidence war- 
ranted — and for such useful purposes prose is the only possible 
language. Prose is designed to transmit data, to let the outward 
evidence pass through as light passes almost unaltered through clear 
glass. 

Another inevitable result of this use of fiction is length. Of all the 
arts the novel has been the least exclusive — its aim has been in fact 
inclusion. Every detail, every scrap of weather, landscape, dress, 
every passing word or thought or pulse-beat, must go in. We buy 
and read long novels not simply because we get a lot for our money, 
as we are sometimes told, but because the adventure of immersing 
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ourselves in the cosmos they provide for us is unique among all the 
adventures that either life or art may offer. 

The end of an age is not usually a date. Perhaps what we often 
believe to be a finite era is in fact merely an assumption devised by 
historians to simplify their work. It may be argued that the material- 
istic and middle-class world of Defoe, which Miss Dorothy Van Ghent 
describes as ‘‘without spiritual dimension...a wasteland world,” is 
still with us. Like Moll, we are as a people greatly concerned with 
getting and spending, and our ethics, like hers, are strongly influenced 
by expediency: the word ‘‘wasteland’? has been used against us. 
Certainly the middle class is inheriting a good deal of the earth, and 
middle class values are to a large degree pretty much what they 
always have been. The strong desire to learn the ways of the world — 
and to conform to theni — is still dominant, is in fact insatiable; but 
the novel is no longer the public’s chief guide, philosopher, and 
friend. That function has been taken over by the newspaper and 
magazine, by such writers as the syndicated Miss Dix, Mrs. Post, and 
Mr. Norman Vincent Peale, and of course by the moving pictures and 
television; yet in general it may be argued that the code of values so 
powerfully projected in Dickens is still the same code, now referred 
to as the Hollywood Code, and still basically unchanged. The dream 
of virtue rewarded is as much the essential theme as ever although the 
great good place has turned into a golden Cadillac. 

The assumption that because the novel has lost command and 
direction it is therefore finished as a significant art is one that has 
permeated the critical air for two or three decades, and even though 
few take it literally it does seem to suggest some inherent weakness in 
the novel as one of the basic arts. The implication is that because it 
acted as a journalistic and educational medium and provided social 
and moral instruction to the middle classes it was therefore never a 
true art at all. And now that our journals and teachers have achieved 
a greater popularity there is no longer a strong need for fiction, which 
without this factitious support will therefore fall apart and be seen for 
the hybrid it really is. It is pointed out that non-fiction is now in 
greater demand than fiction, and that a serious novelist can no longer 
hope to prosper — unless by chance he is struck by the fortunate 
lightning of a book club or moving picture acceptance. There are 
safer profits for the writer in the areas of popular history and con- 
temporary experience. 

There is no question, of course, that the novel has pretty much 
fallen apart during the last thirty years. In the nineteen twenties The 
Forsyte Saga gave us the valedictory of an era; it was the swan song of a 
society, an attitude, a code — and even then it seemed anachronistic 
to the young. In the same decade Gertrude Stein abandoned rational 
communication in prose; James Joyce committed himself to the 
chaotic dream of Finnegan’s Wake, William Faulkner plunged into the 
desperations and compulsions of a guilt-haunted south. Not only 
were the traditional themes and motives of fiction discarded, but the 
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method, the technique, the very language itself. It has been said that 
in the eighteenth century Sterne wrote Tristram Shandy as a sly under- 
mining of the conventional chronology of the novels of Fielding and 
Smollett and others; in the twentieth century the undermining process 
has been carried on with the deadly ferocity of men at war. And 
perhaps the very magnitude and apparent security of the traditional 
novel have made it the more vulnerable to modern attack. 

The same attack, however, and the same kind of disintegration 
have afflicted all of the basic arts. Painting has passed through cycles 
of agony more intense than that of the other arts, possibly as a result 
of the invention of photography; in fact it has been the painter’s fear 
of the camera that has led him to try to abandon subject matter — an 
effort which must have influenced the experiments in prose of Ger- 
trude Stein in Paris and of other writers since then in both prose and 
verse. Few poets in our time can be quite clear as to what they must 
do with their art. The solid conventions which sustained earlier eras of 
good poetry have all been discarded and little is left but individuality 
and idiosyncrasy; further, the poet is least of all major artists within 
the main current of our culture — the chief use of his poetry is often 
simply to get him a job as a college teacher. Perhaps instead of pre- 
dicting the decline and fall of the novel our critics should consider 
what the future of poetry is to be — although I am sure no one in his 
senses would doubt the permanence of the art practiced by Chaucer 
and Spencer and Keats. As for the musician, a paradoxical problem 
exists: never, I suppose, has there been such a vast and appreciative 
public eager to listen, to fill halls, even to buy tickets. Demand, one 
would say, is all-powerful. Yet there is no correlation whatever be- 
tween the demand and the contemporary supply. What the public at 
its best wants is Mozart and Beethoven and Brahms. What the com- 
poser supplies is variations of a Schéenberg and Milhaud. It is futile 
to denounce the public as irresponsibly reactionary or romantic, 
particularly when it demands music of the highest distinction; it is 
probably equally futile to denounce the composer who, like the poet 
and the painter and the novelist, knows that the great tradition is a 
dead hand on him and that his only duty and his only chance of life 
lies in the confused and apparently unromantic and not-to-be-cele- 
brated present. 

But because the novel has only now come to the end of its golden 
age, its decline and possible eclipse seem greatly portentous. For 
generations it has been a sort of empire, gathering colonies and 
dominions, wielding power over areas of history and biography and 
essay, taking charge of nearly all cultural affairs; and now that the 
balance has shifted and the old solidarity has collapsed we may wonder 
what is left — we may even wonder if there ever was such a thing as 
an essential novel at all. When all its factitious supports are removed, 
its educational and social content, its appeal as news or fashion, what 
do we have at last? Is there somewhere at the center of the conglom- 
eration an indestructible essential art? 
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Almost all that has ever been claimed for the drama may be 
applied to the novel. A play achieves greater power by its immediacy __ 
and physical impact, but a novel has the advantage in scope and_ | 
inclusiveness. It is said that a large building achieves beauty partly | 
by its largeness — so with a novel. But beyond the beauty is a unique | 
capacity to organize life into a single meaningful pattern. No other | 
art can make use of so much material. No other art can deal with time 
so masterfully. A novel may render the vastness of experience within 
a lifetime — or a second of consciousness. No other art can move so 
easily between the greatest and the smallest, the outer and the inner, 
the physical substance and mind’s awareness. 

When we fear for the future of such an art we actually fear for art 
itself. Great art, like religion, is an expression of praise, a recognition 
of the splendor in God or man, a celebration, a universal hope. In 
the periods of artistic achievement — in drama or painting or music 
— or in the novel — the individual artist has been conscious of causes 
and purposes greater than himself and has dedicated his own ego and 
individuality to the service of his vision. But today we do not praise 
or celebrate; we admit few visions. We have broken with our past 
and made no spiritual commitments for our future. For many a man 
of talent, poet or painter or novelist, the only meaningful experience 
is his limited self, the little circle of his ego, and his only hope of 
effective originality lies in self-expression. Meanwhile the world 
around him goes about its affairs, indifferent to his efforts to project 
himself in his art. It is a grim conclusion indeed, but if most of our 
serious artists stopped producing this year, the general course of our 
civilization would be unchanged. What counts for us now as a nation 
is science and business. 

The future of the novel is the future of art itself. If at present it 
exists in fragments and gleams — often of intense brilliance or skillful 
insight—there must come a time again when as a people or a world 
we can aspire to larger beliefs and commit ourselves to celebration or 
to ideals or even to worship. When that happens we shall have great 
art. 


If one considers how many people one has seen and known and admits 
how little we have been to them or they to us, how we may feel! We met the 
intellectual without conversing with him, the scholar without learning from 
him, the traveller without gaining information, the sympathetic one without 
showing him kindness. 

And unfortunately this does not happen only with passing acquaint- 
ances. Societies and families act like that towards their best-loved members, 
cities towards their most honorable residents, people towards their most 
capable leaders, nations towards their greatest men. 

Translation from: GOETHE 
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Boston University Book Reviewed 


Introduction to New Testament Study. By DoNALD T. Row incson.* New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956, 246 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewed by Dwicut M. Beck** 


This book is an apt and excellent 
treatment of its theme. Prof. Row- 
lingson undertook to present a 
“content-centered,” “‘historically- 
oriented,” and inclusive study of the 
New Testament. He reached his goal 
in a comparatively brief time because 
he presents his own point of view 
rather than including the many 
varied views of other scholars. These 
other views can be gathered in the 
ample bibliographies. 

This volume contains twelve chap- 
ters which are divided into four main 
parts: (1) Approaching the New 
Testament, (2) Jesus in the Gospels, 
(3) The First Christian Generation, 
(4) The Christian Movement to 
A.D. 150. There are five appendices 
which competently summarize much 
information about external tradi- 
tions, chronology, text and trans- 
mission, canon of the New Testament 
plus a chronological outline of Paul’s 
letters. The book concludes with a 
general bibliography in addition to 
the special ones which stand at the 
end of most of the chapters. One of 
the strongest features of this book is 
the annotations which guide the 
student in his approach to library 
resources. These notes are especially 
valuable because the prospective 
reader of this book is a “‘student” 
who “may be a layman in the church 
as well as a theological student.” 
These bibliographies are limited to 
works published in English, but while 


*Dr. Donald T. Rowlingson is Professor of 
New Testament Literature, School of The- 
ology, Boston University. 

**Dwight M. Beck is Professor of Bible 
and Chairman of the Department of Bible 
and Religion, Syracuse University. 


the layman may need no more, the 
professional student may well need 
to know books of continental scholars. 

The importance of this work lies in 
its confidence in the value of the 
historical method for biblical study 
and in its balanced, scholarly judg- 
ments on debatable issues and in its 
clear, comprehensive presentation. 
An epilogue points out that historical 
study is a means to an end. “The 
fundamental challenge of the New 
Testament is not to an intellectual 
quest but to the commitment of a 
life (p. 218). Jesus challenged men to 
dedicate themselves to the Reign of 
God.” 

The reader will discover the rele- 
vance of the New Testament to 
contemporary life. He will find in- 
formation about Jesus and about the 
formation of the Gospels. He will 
learn, in rapid fashion, something 
of all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, both chronologically and ex- 
istentially. He will follow into the 
period when the books of the New 
Testament were collected and canon- 
ized. He will end with an all-around 
view of the Christian Scriptures. 

Facing the complexities of the 
New Testament, scholars do not 
agree on all points of study. Prof. 
Rowlingson shows a proper caution 
at points where certainty fails, but he 
frankly sets forth his own views on 
major points like the miracles and the 
resurrection. Sometimes his brevity 
hardly fits the greatness of the topic. 
Paul as a theologian deserves more 
than a page and a half (pp. 126-7) 
while his stature as an ethical teacher 
is not summarized at all, though his 
ethics do appear in the discussion of 
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individual letters. The trend in New 
Testament study today is not to 
claim that John learned from Paul 
(p. 74), but rather that-he was not 
dependent upon Paul. Nor should a 
homiletical concern claim the love of 
Jesus in Mark when it is strikingly 
absent (p. 68). The other Gospels are 
responsible for the remembrance of 
Jesus’ love. The indecisive report by 
Clement of Rome (V: 1-7) will not 
support statements about the martyr- 
doms of Peter and Paul (p. 143). 
When a flood of materials from the 
Dead Sea cave findings are influenc- 
ing more and more the study of the 


New Testament, there should be 
added bibliographical references to 
them. While the bibliographies con- 
tain sections on Judaism and Graeco- 
Roman culture, these matrices of the 
New Testament might well have 
been presented in additional chap- 
ters. The student must know some- 
thing of the historical settings of 
Christianity. 

This book is a scholarly, readable 
blend of historical method and re- 
ligious insight and appreciation. It 
should win a wide reading, both in 
churches and in colleges and semin- 
aries. 


Announcement 


Ph.D. Dissertations will be microfilmed beginning with candidates who 
will receive degrees in June, 1957. The typewritten original of the dissertation 
and one microfilm copy will be placed on file in the Chenery Library, Boston 
University. For students who receive their degree in the field of Theological 
Studies, an additional positive microfilm will be required for the library of 
the School of Theology, Boston University. The negative microfilm will be 
kept by University Microfilms of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the organization 
which will do the microfilming. Positive microfilms of the dissertations may 
be purchased from University Microfilms. Abstracts of all dissertations will 
be published in printed form in Dissertation Abstracts, a monthly publication 
of University Microfilms. 


The Expanding Scale of Collegiate Education: 


Should the Graduate Schools Accept Primary 
Responsibility for the Training of College 
Teachers in the Future? 


ARMAND SIEGEL, Associate Professor of Physics, 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University 


American university professors 
have by now grown accustomed to 
the almost certain prospect of a huge 
increase in university enrollment 
during the next two decades. In con- 
templating this phenomenon, mixed 
feelings are in order. It is natural to 
be delighted at the expansion in 
scope and recognition of the institu- 
tions to which one’s career is dedi- 
cated. But there is also the disturbing 
possibility that, due to the very 
magnitude of the increase, we may 
fail to utilize the constructive oppor- 
tunities it will bring; worse yet, that 
we might be so engulfed by it as to 
allow a catastrophic deterioration in 
the quality of our most basic univer- 
sity institutions. 

The possibilities of benefit and of 
harm are, it seems to me, very closely 
correlated. There is the danger of 
being so beguiled by the expanding 
horizons as to make the tacit assump- 
tion that they will bring with them 
the fulfilment of any and all of our 
happy. dreams, no matter how poorly 
we adapt our plans to the harsh tests 
that also lie ahead. It is certainly in 
order to scrutinize with great care 
every proposal for exploiting the 
bonanza, in order to see (if we can) 
where the proposal, and the mo- 
mentum of events beyond our con- 
trol, may carry us. 

A pamphlet by F. W. Strothmann, 
The Graduate School Today and To- 
morrow, written on behalf of the 
“Committee of Fifteen’? (Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21), 


makes the seemingly natural and 
harmless proposal that the graduate 
schools take over the responsibility 
for the training of the vastly-to-be- 
increased corps of college teachers 
that the future will require. I believe 
this proposal unwise. (I should like 
at this point to say that I am none- 
theless grateful to the Committee, 
and Dr. Strothmann in particular, 
for the way in which they have ad- 
vanced the understanding of these 
issues through the clear and forceful 
discussion in their pamphlet.) The 
present essay is an endeavor to 
analyze the nature and limitations of 
the graduate schools’ responsibility 
for the training of teachers, in rela- 
tion to their responsibility (which I 
consider of prior importance) for the 
advancement of fundamental knowl- 
edge. 

Underlying the entire argument of 
The Graduate School Today and To- 
morrow is the unmentioned and un- 
defended assumption that the im- 
mense and sudden increase in scale 
of college teacher training that is 
anticipated does not require any 
fundamental revision in its institu- 
tional forms, but merely a certain 
amount of refurbishment and rededi- 
cation; and that the purposes of the 
graduate schools apart from the 
training of college teachers will not 
suffer if they undertake this task. At 
first sight, this all seems rather obvi- 
ous. Haven’t the graduate schools 
been the traditional training ground 
of college teachers? Yet it was pre- 
cisely at this stage of the discussion 
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that I had some second thoughts. 
The pamphlet invites the reader to 
contemplate the turning point in the 
history of education some decades 
ago when, confronted with the need 
for many more teachers in the then 
rapidly expanding secondary schools, 
the “liberal arts colleges, which 
alone until then had supplied teach- 
ers for preparatory schools, proved 
indifferent to their historical re- 
sponsibility. ..and did not train the 
secondary teachers we needed.” The 
gage was taken up by institutions 
newly created for the purpose, the 
“normal schools.” To this event may 
then be traced the split between 
“scholars” and “‘“‘educators,” and 
much of the deterioration of second- 
ary education since this time. 

I confess that I know nothing of 
the history of this period. Yet I 
question whether the liberal arts 
colleges let slip their presumed op- 
portunity in an entirely thoughtless 
fashion. In any event I am not at all 
sure that it was a mistake; perhaps 
we should be grateful that the normal 
schools did split off! Granted that 
there have been many undesirable 
by-products of this split. But how 
about the alternative? Could the 
liberal arts colleges have maintained 
their function as such, digesting and 
assimilating to the liberal arts pattern 
a solid bloc, one student in every 
four, homogeneous with respect to a 
specialized professional motivation 
quite capable of generating (as 
events have subsequently shown) an 
attitude quite at variance with that 
of the scholar? 

I do not wish to emphasize unduly 
the possibility that the forces that 
have been working toward the de- 
basement of secondary education 
might have dragged down the liberal 
arts colleges as well, if the latter had 
retained such a large number of 
teachers-in-training among their stu- 
dents. In deciding whether we in the 
graduate schools should undertake 
to train the college teachers of the 


future, it is well to bear in mind the 
analogous possibility. But I prefer to 
discuss the best possible outcome of 
such an experiment, one in which the 
graduate schools would be subjected 
to what I consider to be only the 
minimum, inevitable pressures that 
would be transmitted from the re- 
ceiving end, i.e., from the colleges 
hiring the graduate schools’ output. 

In the past, whenever a need has 
arisen for the training of highly 
educated specialists in any field in 
mass, there has been one invariable 
response: Professionalization. Medi- 
cine, law, and teaching too, testify 
to the power of this tendency. Need 
we challenge it? Medicine and the 
law do not seem to have been 
cheapened by professionalization — 
to the contrary. It seems to me that 
professionalization is the practical 
answer to the problem of the control 
of highly trained specialists when 
their number grows so large that it 
becomes impossible to keep track of 
individuals by informal methods. 
The criterion for when profession- 
alization enters is then a matter of 
scale. 

The question then takes this form: 
Will the anticipated scale on which 
college teachers will need to be 
trained and hired be so large as to 
necessitate professionalization? Some 
of the figures given in The Graduate 
School Today and Tomorrow are help- 
ful. According to its estimates, the 
colleges will need 495,000 teachers by 
1970. At present there are 190,000 
college teachers; and between now 
and 1970 only about 135,000 doc- 
torates will be awarded (there is thus 
no hope at all of recruiting the re- 
quired college teachers from the 
graduate schools in the immediate 
future; the extent of the ultimate 
effort required may be gauged 
thereby). Consider these require- 
ments in relation to the situation 
that already exists, with many college 
departments so large that administra- 
tive duties have become intolerable 
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to those of scholarly inclinations. In 
the future we may expect that almost 
all departments will overstep this 
boundary, and many new colleges 
and departments will be founded 
which will not even have any of the 
old traditions. Classes will be far 
larger than now. The very mechani- 
cal apparatus of teaching will be 
drastically transformed and_ ex- 
panded (television and other tech- 
niques). The rationalization, organ- 
ization, and interlocking of curricula 
will take place on a scale which will 
make present methods seem hap- 
hazard. 

Surely this will not be an atmos- 
phere in which scholarship of the 
best traditional type, implying re- 
search into the fields of humane and 
scientific knowledge for their own 
sakes, will be an appropriate attitude. 
The college teacher of the future will 
not be primarily a scholar in this 
sense. This does not mean that he 
need not be well, even profoundly, 
educated. But a person capable of 
approaching the task of mass educa- 
tion with the enthusiasm necessary 
to maintain its qualitative standards 
will not have the temperament of the 
scholar. At best, the disinterested 
curiosity of the research scholar will 
form an important but not dominat- 
ing facet of his character. 

Let us now discuss, in the setting 
of the above assumptions, the ques- 
tion whether the graduate schools 
should dedicate themselves to the 
training of college teachers. But I 
will insist on the additional assump- 
tion — which I will never relinquish 
—that the graduate schools must 
remain the primary seat of the in- 
tensive, objective, critical, and crea- 
tive study of all knowledge and its 
underlying presuppositions. To me it 
seems that this ideal, not always 
courageously honored even in our 
own day, must be defended precisely 
against the mass standards of educa- 
tion that the future will bring, for it 
will under these conditions become 


simultaneously more essential and 
harder to achieve. 

It is not hard to picture the situa- 
tion: Busy administrators of teeming 
college departments insisting on the 
outward manifestations of compe- 
tence in those they hire. So many 
hours of education courses, of prac- 
tice teaching, and, ultimately, the 
inevitable appurtenance of profes- 
sionalization: Certification. Gradu- 
ate school departments overrun with 
students preoccupied with these goals 

It is possible to maintain that 
such conditions need not operate to 
the detriment of college-teaching 
competence. But how could the 
research spirit survive in such an 
atmosphere — except as a form of 
rebellion? I believe that the aims of 
mass training of college teachers and 
the nurturing of scholars in the 
spirit of free inquiry will both flourish 
best if carried on separately. 

It is a question of knowing when 
to let go. In characterizing the point 
of view that wants to retain the 
machinery of college-teacher training 
under the roof of the graduate 
school, I should like to cite a parallel 
situation that has happened more 
than once in the history of my own 
subject, physics. In the early decades 
of this century the science of electrical 
engineering sprang up largely as a 
branch of physics. Most of its practi- 
tioners regarded themselves as physi- 
cists. But, perhaps mainly through 
unconscious choice, there occurred a 
gradual and peaceful parting of the 
ways. In response to the need for 
organizing the new discipline on a 
mass basis, there arose the new pro- 
fession of electrical engineering, with 
its own societies, departments, and 
schools. There was little or no at- 
tempt to retain these people in the 
bosom of physics; physics had its own 
concerns, which had fundamentally 
little in common with those of electri- 
cal engineering. A similar phenome- 
non is unfolding again today. Physics 
has given birth to nuclear engineer- 
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ing, i.e., the application of nuclear 
science to the construction of practi- 
cal and industrial devices. I have 
heard of remarks made by physicists 
to the effect of, “Hey, this is our 
chance to control nuclear engineer- 
ing before it gets away!’ But all the 
physicists I know seem profoundly 
uninterested in such self-aggrandize- 
ment. They prefer the fluid, informal 
structure that we retain through the 
relative smallness of our present 
numbers, because they are interested 
primarily in the development and 
exchange of ideas. 

As contrasted with this, I note in 
Dr. Strothmann’s pamphlet that 
“the percentage of Ph.D.’s who be- 
come teachers is much larger in 
[the humanities and social sciences] 
than in the natural sciences.” Is it 
not possible that it is to this cause — 
namely, the partial, tacit alienation 
of the humanities and (at least some 
of) the social sciences from the goal of 
free inquiry to that of the training of 
college teachers — may be traced the 
triviality of so many doctoral theses 
in these fields? Speaking for physics 
(and not, I hope, with mere com- 
placency), I may say a trivial doc- 
tor’s thesis never gets by, unless there 
is something gravely and obviously 
wrong with the department. I do not 
think this is due to any superior 
merit of the physical sciences; I 
think it is simply because we have not 
allowed ourselves to become pre- 
occupied with peripheral goals. 

I shall be reproached, no doubt, 
with too willingly accepting harmful 
specialization in suggesting the grad- 
ual fragmentation of disciplines as 
they develop new and more socially 
direct functions. I know that I can at 
least defend myself personally against 
the charge of overspecialization. 
And I feel that, while functioning on 
an intensive basis as a_ research 
scientist (no other basis is possible in 
this day), I (for one) have retained 
my view of my own special sub- 
branch, and of the science of physics 


in which it is contained, as part of a 
larger whole. I do not wish to con- 
done the evils that specialization 
brings with it, and I have seen 
horrible examples of what over- 
specialized education and interests 
can do to individuals. But I think 
there is no point to fighting against 
it merely as such. Jf we recognize its 
inevitability in a day when society 
and knowledge and their organiza- 
tion have reached magnitudes of 
complexity that completely baffle 
the individual mind, we may be able 
to develop new methods of coping 
with the centrifugal pull of special- 
ization, and impose and teach new 
forms of unification of knowledge. 

Exactly this task just mentioned, 
the unification of knowledge in the 
face of its proliferation, should be a 
major concern of the graduate 
schools of the future. We shall have 
our hands full without trying to 
train teachers; even if we restrict our 
function to research alone, we shall 
probably find ourselves more than 
doubled in size in the next fifteen 
years. We have a big opportunity 
before us indeed, if we will only be 
true to our own calling. 

In particular, the humanities de- 
partments have an opportunity to re- 
evaluate their role. I am concerned 
about the developing divergence 
between the humanities and the 
physical sciences; the very proposal 
under discussion is symptomatic of 
this. I doubt if many research sci- 
entists could even endure the ad- 
mixture of any large amount of 
teacher-training in the graduate 
program, although I think a small 
amount of it would be highly desir- 
able. A split between the humanities 
and the sciences is one of my night- 
mares, and I sense the germ of it 
here. No doubt the sciences have 
made their contributions to misun- 
derstanding, but I do not think any 
final split is possible if both groups 
remain research-minded. I speak 
frankly, quite aware that I may be 
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accused of shedding crocodile tears 
over the fate of the humanities. If I 
am wrong, I should like to be cor- 
rected. 

And so I make this plea: Let the 
“oraduate normal schools” split off. 
If this decision is made consciously 
and in time, we shall be able to make 
plans for mitigating any possible 
deleterious consequences. It will be 
important to maintain contact be- 
tween the graduate normal schools 
and the graduate schools; to avoid 
recriminations and “stock prejudices 
on each side of the fence.” J should 
like to suggest, on the constructive side, 
that we might best accomplish this and 
discharge our responsibility all around by 
a definite, but self-limiting and self- 
terminating, contribution to the education 
of college teachers: namely, that the grad- 
uate schools inaugurate and see through 


their pilot stages departments of education 
for training college teachers, with the 
understanding that when these depart- 
ments reach a certain size they will go off 
on their own as autonomous professional 
graduate schools, with our blessing and 
continued cooperation. 

The matter of training graduate 
students to teach is already receiving 
a great deal of attention, as I note 
from The Graduate School Today and 
Tomorrow. This is all to the good; 
even in just training research schol- 
ars, the future faculty members of 
graduate schools, and a small pro- 
portion of key college teachers, we 
shall have to pay more attention to 
the problem of teaching techniques. 
In doing so, we shall be incubating 
potential graduate normal schools. 
I hope we shall know when to let 
them go, before they swallow us up. 
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ica,” Vital Speeches, Vol. XXII, No. 23, September 15, 1956, pp. 726-34. 


English 
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Physics 


AJZENBERG-SELOVE, Fay & ALLEN G. Rusin. “Neutrons from the Proton 
Bombardment of B!!,” The Physical Review, Vol. 103, No. 2, July 15, 
1956, pp. 356-7. 

. “Energy Levels of Si?8,” The Physical Review, Vol. 104, No. 3, 

November 1, 1956, pp. 727-30. 


Announcements 


Mr. C. Lloyd Claff was recently appointed Research Associate in the 
Department of Biology. In association with Mr. Frederick H. Sudak, Re- 
search Associate, he will continue a research project entitled ‘Experimental 
Hypothermia and Carbon Dioxide Production in Rats,” which was initiated 
by both investigators during the past summer at the Marine Biological 
Laboratories, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. Mr. Claff is President of the 
Single Cell Research Foundation, Inc., Randolph, Massachusetts, and 
Research Associate in Surgery, Harvard University Medical School. 


Mr. Helge Holst, Treasurer and Business Manager, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., will speak at the second annual meeting of the Boston University 
Chapter of the Society of the Sigma Xi, on Tuesday, February 5, 1957, at 
8:00 P.M. The meeting will be held in Building A, Boston University Medical 
School Auditorium, 80 East Concord Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Holst will speak on the subject: ‘““The Contribution of Research to 
Our Way of Life.” 

The meeting will be preceded by a Social Hour at 6:00 P.M. and dinner 
at 6:30 P.M., to be held in the dining room, Evans Memorial Hospital. 
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